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ters a "Preparatory" reference to the author's Elements of Psychology is given, 
expecting the student to first familiarize himself with the kindred topic in the Ele- 
ments oj Psychology. This would doubtless be helpful, but it is not at all necessary 
since the text is so simple and clear. The first paragraph on interests is typical: 
"When any situation arouses attention, that is, leads the mind to busy itself with the 
thing or idea or feeling, it is called interesting. The tendency to devote one's thought 
and action to a fact is called interest in it. The feeling of arousal, of mental zest, 
of being drawn to the fact, is called the feeling of interest." 

2. Directness. — The work is not cumbered with repetitions and redundant phrase- 
ology. The topics are discussed briefly and pointedly. The opening of the second 
paragraph on interests is typical: "With the fact and feeling of interest education 
is concerned in two ways : First, it must be the aim of education to encourage and 

create desirable and to discourage and destroy undesirable interests Second, 

we depend upon interests to furnish the motives for the acquisition of knowledge 
and for the formation of right habits of thought and action." 

3. Concreteness. — The author insists that neither he nor his readers be led away 
into abstract theories. To this end over one-third of the book is devoted to exer- 
cises, distributed at the close of each chapter. These are strictly concrete and prac- 
tical, found in every schoolroom; e. g., "Name three interests which contribute to 
make pupils eager to know their marks. Which of these are desirable, and which 
are undesirable, interests?" 

Two questions of adverse criticism must be raised: (1) Does not the work lack 
unity in the development of a central theme ? The chapters are arranged very much 
as similar chapters in any work on general psychology. Thus each chapter seems 
a topic by itself, and thus fails to show the relation between interest and association, 
for example, in any one lesson with a class. The large number of exercises at the 
close of each chapter are given at random, rather than grouped for the purpose of 
bringing out more clearly leading thoughts. This lack of arrangement leads to 
answers on the basis of mere common-sense rather than scientific knowledge. (2) 
Does not the work answer much more the what than the how? In a closing chapter 
the author says: "The problem has been always, 'What must be done to get this 
or that particular response ?' " It is insisted that good teaching derives interest in 
school work from the common instinctive interests in play, action, etc. But the 
method of doing this in the period of class work is not suggested. 

In spite of these possible weaknesses, this book must be regarded as one of the 
very best of its kind. It is brimful of most valuable suggestions. The theoretical 
man is made more practical; the practical teacher is led to think more scientifically. 
Teachers may be very grateful to Professor Thorndike for this helpful work. 

J. L. Meriam 
Teaches s College 
University of Missouri 



Exposition in Class-Room Practice. By Theodore C. Mitchell and George 
R. Carpenter. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1906. Pp. viii + 373. 

Many recent textbooks on English composition purporting to solve the much- 
advertised difficulties are merely freakish ideas put forth in an attractive form. Some- 
times we admire the author for his ingenuity, occasionally we praise him for his industry, 
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and invariably we continue our search for a tangible and practical textbook. Such 
a book, one that has no visionary peculiarities, is Exposition in Class-Room Practice, 
by Mr. Mitchill, of Boys' High School, Brooklyn, and Professor Carpenter, of Colum- 
bia University. Every feature of this textbook gives evidence that the authors have 
faced their problem with a clearness of vision and a real knowledge of the needs of 
pupils in the classroom. 

The distinctive feature of the volume is revealed in the title. Treating only of 
exposition in detail, the authors aim to "develop a thorough understanding of the 
phases of explanation, by means of an abundance of illustrative material and copious 
exercises — all the outgrowth of extended trials in the classroom." This illustrative 
material is not of the usual cut-and-dried literary material so often found in books 
on English composition; it is drawn, in a large measure, from present-day newspapers 
and magazines. 

Another departure from the common run of similar textbooks is noted in the 
extended space given both to outlines and to outline exercises. This feature strikes 
at the heart of the whole matter. However mechanical an outline may be, and how- 
ever much it may tend to destroy enthusiasm and spontaneity in composition, it is, 
nevertheless, the very basis for all composition work in exposition — in fact, for all 
kinds of composition. Every experienced teacher in English composition knows that 
all work in his subject, both analytical and synthetical, eventually reduces itself to 
an outline. Such work may, indeed it often does, become the end of the teacher 
rather than a means for the pupils. To avoid this grave error should be the main 
concern for both author and teacher. The authors of the textbooks under considera- 
tion have not erred in this respect. Emphasis is given more to the completed struc- 
ture than to the plan. 

At equal length, and with equal care and foresight, the authors have treated 
the summary. In no other textbooks for schools is the subject of summaries so ade- 
quately discussed. The habit of making good outlines and careful summaries will 
bear fruit in every recitation, not only in the English classroom, but in physics, chem- 
istry, history — wherever the pupil is called upon to express himself. A sure grasp 
of these essentials will enable the pupil to impart his ideas, and to receive new ideas, 
with a clarity and comprehensive reach of thought unknown before. Could we obtain 
these results generally, our colleagues would call us blessed. A further step in the 
right direction is made by the authors in devising a well-ordered scheme of systematic 
and searching questions as guides for criticism. Here, as elsewhere in the book, 
the scheme may appear too mechanical. Yet, we believe the authors recognize that 
the pupils are human, and that pupils respond most readily to sympathetic treatment 
in theme criticism. But they also recognize that English composition is a plain, 
matter-of-fact proposition demanding rigid and determined means for self-criticism, 
and it is here that all their schemes are to be commended. 

Only one restriction can be placed on this textbook. The going into extensive 
detail has so lengthened the book that few schools will be able to use the whole of 
it. Nevertheless, it will be a most acceptable reference book. To the teacher it 
is indispensable. 

h. e. coblentz 
South Division High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 



